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noteworthy that the latest data on inventories do not 
evidence any alteration in the conservative inventory policy 
adopted by business early this vear. 

This policy has reduced some of the price pressures in 
primary markets and has contributed to the leveling out of 
the rise in wholesale commodity prices. It has also been a 
principal factor in the moderately reduced flow of new busi- 
ness to manufacturers. New orders booked in April, as in 
the two preceding months, were down somewhat from the 
high rates around the turn of the vear, and were below cur- 


rent shipments. In April alone, new orders were little 
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changed from the previous month and were about the same 
as in April 1956. 

Total consumer demand has remained high. Extension 
of the uninterrupted advance in outlays for services, coupled 
with the sustained rate of commodity buying evident from 
the monthly retail sales reports, means that consumer ex- 
penditures are giving a slight lift to the economy. 

Sales of retail stores in May, after allowance for seasonal 
influences, were a little above April and the average for the 
first quarter. For April and May combined, sales were 5 
percent above a year ago. 





Rise in Capital Investment Continues 


ry. 

i HE LATEST OBE-SEC survey of plant and equipment 
expenditures through the second and third quarters of this 
vear finds that businessmen are expecting further increases In 
their capital outlays. Outlays of $37 
quarter and $37.9 billion in the third quart 
adjusted annual rates, are indicated on the basis of reports 
received by the two agencies In late \pril and May. Actual 
expenditures were at a record $37 billion rate in the first 
quarter, and totaled $35.1 billion for the year 1956 

Capital programs in the first 9 months of 1957 are about 
9 percent higher than in the period of 1956. 
The rise in costs of capital foods accounts for pe rhaps halt 
of this dollas advance in the volume of 
investment so far this vear is substantial. 

On the basis of the figures submitted in the latest survey 
there are no signs of any major departures in investment 
plans from the annual anticipations that were reported 3 
months ago. TI 


» billion in the secon | 


Pr, ‘er seasonally 


Corre spond 2 


Imnereas« but the 


4 seasonally naypusted annual average of the 
first 5 quarters of billion—is the 
scheduled for the full vear, as re ported in the Mar h SuRVEY 
A breakdown by major industry division shows a somewhat 
mixed pattern, though the dominant movement in seasonally 
adjusted anticipations is upward. There is evidence that 
the investment boom in manufacturing is leveling off. On 
the other hand, the new expansionary wave tn public utilities 
tum, and this advance is being augmented 

by rising expenditure schedules of railroads. Nonrail trans- 
also have programed rising expenditures 


commer inl group exper ts to spend some- 
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1s, S44 same as Was 


is gathering mom 


portation compan 
within 1957. The 
what less in the second and third quarters than it did in the 
first quarter of 1957 

While the seasonally adjusted quarterly data are suggestive 
of a slackened rate of increase in ageregate Investment, it Is 
noteworthy that the outlays scheduled for the July-Septem- 
ber period woul quarter of 
rise I capital outlavs, one of the largest advances on record. 
The $37.9 billion rate expected in the third quarter is $2 
billion higher than the expenditure in the third quarter of 
1956 and almost 50 percent above the recent low point in the 
first quarter of 1955 


d represent the te nth successive 


Factors in current investment 


The continuing high rate of planned capital investment is 
also reflected in the fact that unfilled orders of durable-goods 


producers are still high, though under the peak levels reached 
last fall. In machinery industries, backlogs relative to cur- 
rent shipments are about as large this spring as they were a 
vear ago. Goods-in-process inventories in these industries 
are also at peak levels. 

The supply situation has become somewhat more favorable 
for fixed business investment in recent months than was the 
case last fall and winter. This has come about in large part 
because of an demand. for and selected 
consumer durable cvoods. Prolits and sales ure also remain- 
ing high. The latter are running some 6 percent above the 
record sales volume in 1956, while profits have moved ahead 
since the low point of the third quarter ol 
which the steel shutdown was an adversi 
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Manufacturing 
adjusted annual rate basis show a rise 
billion in the first quarter to a new record of 
billion in the second quarter, followed by i slight dip in the 
third quarter of 1957. Fulfillment of expenditures scheduled 
in the spring and summer quarters will bring outlays in the 
first nine months of 1957 close to 15 percent above 


companies have reported programs 
On @ SCaASO! ally 
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those in 


Table 1.—Perceent Change in Plant and Equipment Expenditures, 


First 9 Months of 1957 over First 9 Mlonths of 1956, by Manu- 


facturing Industry 


All industries 
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the same period last year and will result in a substantial gain 
in capacity 

Table 1 presents a comparison of expenditures in the 
first three quarters of 1957 with those actually made in the 
comparable 1956 period. In durables the advances in iron 
and steel, nonferrous metals, transportation equipment other 
than motor vehicles and nonelectrical machinery are all well 
above the one-sixth overall rise for the group as a whole. 
The unusually large expansion programs in nonferrous metals, 
notably aluminum, continue to move ahead despite the fact 
that the immediate trend in sales has been downward. In- 
vestment in new steel facilities is also increasing. Here steel 
production has also been drifting below the capacity rates 
hat prevailed early this year, though higher prices have 
resulted In mainte nance of dollar sales, 

The strong increase in outlays planned by the machinery 
industry is itself 2 manifestation of the capital goods boom; 
since the end of Vvorld War II investment by the machinery 
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industry has always moved closely with investment in all 
industries. 

It is clear from the table that the declining outlays by the 
automobile industry are the primary negative factor in dur- 
rable goods —and manufacturing—investment in the imme: 
diate period. The decline here, it may be noted, is from a 
very high rate; the industry spent a record total of $1.7 
billion in 1956, 

Nondurabie-goods producers expect to spend 14 percent 
more in the first 9 months of this vear than in the comparable 
period of 1956. An advance of about one-fourth in capital 
outlavs has been scheduled by the chemicals industry 
Programs of petroleum companies are up one-sixth over the 
same 1956 period; these companies are spending at a $3! 
billion annual rate in mid-1957. Smaller-than-average in- 
creases appear in food and beverages and rubber, while the 
textile industry expects a drop of about 15 percent in this 
9-month period from last vear’s outlays 

(Continued on page 27) 


Table 2.—Fxpenditures on New Plant and Equipment by U. 8S. Business, ' 1954-57 
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product that do not have to be calculated for the conventional 
statement, is somewhat less solidly founded than the latter. 
The allocation of inventory change among durable and non- 
durable woods is rough, because in the absence of detailed 
commodity data it is based on the inventory holdings of 
firms classified Wn the durable and nondurable segments of 
their respective industries. The allocation of net exports 
(net foreign un 
far from precise, but the 
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Goods” in the May Survey. For instance, durable goods are 
much lowerasa percent of disposable personal income than are 
total durable goods—ineluding consumer, business, govern- 
ment, and foreign purchases 
The facet that the present article takes into account 
not just 


as a percent of gross national 


product. 
all major markets for the various types of output 


the consumer market—should be kept in mind in comparing 


the results of the two studies 

The composition of the market for each if the major types 
of output can be seen from tabl ‘onsumers predominate 
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by promoting and exploiting technological progress. The 
latter has been at an exceptionally high rate in both the war 
and postwar period 
Consumer durables in strongest demand have included 
hous hold and 
Jewelry and 


passenger cars, tires, tubes and accessories, 


kitchen appliances, and radio and TV sets 


watches have accounted for about the same share of the con- 
sumer durable market as in 1929, while the share of furniture 
and durable household furnishings has declined. 

Factors tending to support the market for consumer dur- 
ables are the secular increase in per capita real incomes, 
changes in the distribution of income which have expanded 


Table 1.—Gross National Product by Major Type of Product, 1929-56 


Pable 2.—Gross National Product by Major Type of Product in Constant Dollars, 1929-56 
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relatively the middle-income market, and the growth of 
installment credit to finance durable purchases. Also, or 
the average, price increases for consumer durables have been 
less than for nondurables. 


Share of nondurables moderately down 


After reaching a peak in the early postwar vears, the share 
of nondurables output in total national output declined, and 
is currently below the 1929 ratio. This pattern of change 
is somewhat less pronounced m real than in current dollar 
terms; the average of nondurable goods prices increased 
more than the overall average of all gross national product 
prices from 1929 to 1947, and in the subsequent period it 
moved up less See table 8.) 

Phe decline in the share of nondurables in total output, 
and the decline in the share of personal consumption of 
nondurable goods in this total, may both be traced to the 
increased market role of the rovernument Despite the fact 
that personal consumption of nondurables presently con- 
stitutes a slightly higher proportion of total eonstimer 
spending than in 1929, the faster rise in total government 
in consumer spending has reduced the share 


spending tha 
nondurables in 


of personal consumption expenditures for 
total national o itput \loreover, Since Pure hases of none 


Total Output vs. Durable Goods Output 
Years 1947 and 1956 as a percent of 1929 
based upon current and constant dollars 
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durable goods constitute a much smaller proportion of 
government than of consumer spending, the increased 
importance of government purchases has reduced the ratio 
of total nondurable goods in the gross national product, 

Among nondurable consumer commodities, spending 
trends in the postwar period have been in line with longer 
term movements. Thus, purchases of gasoline and oil 
have constituted a growing proportion of nondurable goods 
spending while expenditures for clothing and shoes have 
declined relatively, and currently form a smaller proportion 
of the total than in 1929, 

As a proportion of consumer spending for nondurables, 
expenditures for food have not changed greatly either in the 
postwar period or as compared with 1929, accounting for 
about one-half of these expenditures. However, the prac- 
tice of eating out has grown considerably at the expense of 
off-premise food purchases. 

Within several vears after the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment, consumer spending for alcoholic beverages rose 
to approximately one-tenth of consumer nondurable ex- 
penditures, and this proportion was maintained in the 
immediate postwar vears. More recently such spending 
appears to have declined somewhat in relative importance 
Tobacco products presently account for over 4 percent of 
consumer nondurables outlays, approximately the same 


proportion as in 1929, 


Farm and nonfarm goods 


The new data permit a further breakdown of goods output 
on the basis of its ultimate origin in farm and nonfarm 
production, In other words. the value of CTOSS national 
product taking the form of goods can be divided into gross 


national product originating in farming, and CToOss national 
} 


product originating in all other industries contributing to 
the final market value of woods produ tion, 
To prevent a possible misinterpretation of the data, it 


should be noted that the farm and nonfarm breakdown of the 


Table 3.—Implicit Deflators for Gross National Product by Major 
Type of Product, 1929-56 
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Table 4.—Derivation of Gross National Product by Major Type of 
Product, 1956 
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Data on total inventory holdings are approximate, partly 
because information on farm inventories is difficult to obtain 
for the period as a whole 
the level or 


Sut it is obvious that no conceiv- 


able error in trend ol the inventory estimates 


Output of Farm and Nonfarm Goods 


In constant dollars 


S OF 1947 DOLLARS (ratio scale) 
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These differences between the current dollar and real put- 


the share of private consumption is greatly mitigated on a 
real basis whereas the Inerease in government purchases terns reflect. of course. the differential movement of service 
continues to stand out See tables 5 and 6 prices as compared with the overall price level In the post- 


Table 5.—Percentage Distribution of Gross National Product in Current Dollars, by Major Type of Product and 
Purchaser, 1929 and 1947-56 
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lable 6.—Pereentage Distribution of Gross National Produet in Constant (1917) Dollars 
and 1917-56 
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National Product, by Major Type of Product. Selected Periods, 
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Table 9.—Farm and Nonfarm Output of Goods in Current and Con- 
stant (1917) Dollars and Implicit Deflators 
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The constant dollar measure of nonfarm goods output 


presented in this article may be compared with the Federal 
Reserve dex of industrial production. 

The Federal Reserve index traces the vali add d by 
manufacturing and mining to total output, adjusted for pric 
change. The deflated measure of nonfarm goods output 
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The major definitional differences between the two serics 
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n the gross national product are not classified as goods 
The output of construction materials, which in the GNP is 
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Investment Plans and Realization 


Reasons for Differences in Individual Cases 


Ix AN ARTICLE published in the January 1957 Survi re 
“Ten Years’ Experience with Business Investment Anticipa- 
tions,”’ an evaluation of a decade’s experience with the Office 
of Business Economics-Securities and Exchange Commission 
survey of business investment anticipations was presented. 
The earlier article demonstrated that the record of anticipa- 
tions has been a good one in overall terms and by major 
industry divisions, in a period that has witnessed substantial 
changes in business fixed capital outlays. It also indicated 
that the individual firm—as would be expected—did not 
anticipate outlays with the same accuracy that was apparent 


in the agerecate results. Ther was, however, a substantial 


core of anticipations that came relative ly close to realization, 
made up in considerable measure of sizable expenditure 
programs of large firms. 

This article suppl ments the earlis r one by ( vamining in 
ereater detail for the year 1955 the factors resulting in 
deviations of plant and equipment expectations specifically, 


results ol a sper inl questionnall nt to 
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among small firms in 1955 when general business expanded 
rapidly following the 1954 decline. 

1. The present survey confirms the 1949 
survey of the importance of sales and earnings in initiating 
However, among firms spend- 


findings in the 


changes in investment plans. 
ing less than planned, supply 
prominent in 1955 than in 1949, while among 
more than planned, this factor was of reduced importance as 
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in investment have occurred—1950 
creater-than-average deviations 

The primary factor giving rise to larg 
in Investment wo ila clearly seem to be 
ments in sales and the ¢ oncomitant ¢| 
ean be seen in the hart, where hires 


t 


both investment sales stand ou 


7 8 phasis Ol 
} 


It is confirmed by 


in 1949 and 
Both the 


lemonstrated that 


n= } ' , = 
90 and the bas 9, articles 
firm's 
small 


Large scale programs were a feature th Korean 


large programs 
CTOSS fixed wssets) came much close rto real 
ones. 
mobilization period (notably 1951 and 1! and were also 
of unusual importance in the 1956 investment advance 

The relative lMportance of large programs Was lower in 
1954 and vet this vear was among the most accurately antici- 
pated in aggregate. To an important extent this was due to 
the fact that the 1954 anticipation included expenditures 
for the completion of large projects begun in an earlier period. 
This type of investment is not post ponable and must be 
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comple ted except under extreme circumstances. The 2 The pattern of reasons amo! iim wnding more thar 
vears of ti ed downturn so far encountered in the postwar planned Is cCpuite different hl 0 ) ) . 

period ve represented late stage of expansion programs les Those reasons closely i | ) ( iid 

this vere ; ralyle fl tire be mnine of th Ven! and there- lievs net earl ( 
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for the cha sin 1955 planned investment in manufactur enrnings as 1 motivati facto nm revising inves ent 
nie In overa terms, 547 of the OS2 firms tabulated, or 56 Dian wheothy upward or downware ould bye os qj | 
percent, attl ited cir changed expenditures to unexpectec than firms stressing the role of cap tv requirement ()) 
changes in economic conditions (seetion I), About one the basis of a check on liquidity ratio rie of 1057 
third of the 1 pondents gave reasons other than unforesect however, there appeared to be litt cillerence quidit 
changes in th conomice climate (section IL), while somewhat between the firms checkine reaso i these two catevories 
more than one-tenth explained what they bought (or did Plant and equipment costs were cited mfrequ ntiv, but 
not buy but did not give the reason for it If firms not relatively more often ¢ ong firms spending more than 
specuvil reasons are.excluded, among firn s spending miaore planned, Outside financing was mentioned somewhat more 
than plant proportions of firms falling in sections | bv firms exceeding anticipations than | those falling short 
and Il 60 and 40 percent, respectively, wl ile the cor but in both eases the number of answers was nevtligible. 
respond percentages among firms spending less thar 





planned vere 70) md 30 percent. The technical notes Industry differences 


describe in greater detail the reasons on the eheck list 






The rapid Increase in fixes 





| investment after the first 
lable L—Distribution of Manufacturing Firms According to quarter of 1955 that followed eswil Ipward movement in 
















































Reasons for Changes From Investment Anticipations, 1955 sales in durable-coods industries is reflected in the detailed 
SUrVeN results Among firms attributing then changed 
! ' g\ | ‘ mvestment to unexpected ccono developments som 
\ t ! t . 1 , ‘ 1 
three-fifths of the durable-coods manulacturers whose capi 
tal outlavs exceeded their original intentions found that this 
Per. N Per Was a response to the capacity requirements of greater-than- 
expected sales. This was especially noteworthy in iron and 
Stet a nonel ctrical machine rv and fabricated metal products 
In contrast, only two-fifths of nondurable-goods producers 
Changes from expectations in j 1 } 
x spending more than anticipated stressed the sales reason 
= ” \ changed earnings picture was mentioned with greater rela 
: ‘ ‘ 
tive frequene, by nondurable-coods producers exceeding 
. 7 plans than by d irable-cvoods producers, though the revers 
bi situation Was true among firms spending less than planned 








Size of deviations 








Total section I 47 1 T7 100 170 loo 
















\ breakdown Was prepare d of Size Ol «a ation associated 

with each of the reasons for change | ronerat ait was found 

Other explanatory Sastares that among firms exces qadinge plans sules atid earnuitis tnetors 
' increased in importance with size of deviation. On the other 

? 2 hand, the proportion of firms attributing deviations to faster 

4 " eee , ) equipment deliveries and hiicrhye r cap tal foods Costs showed 
rest : 24 2 2 an inverse relationship with size of deviation. This pattern 

, ‘ ; is to be exper ted since the last two reasons involve exp nal- 
Potal section I oad wd 22 7” ” aad tures already anticipated, whereas the former frequently 
involve expenditures that were not even contemplated when 

Reason not specified 15 “4 1 the anticipation was supplied Similarly, among firms 


spending less than planned, reasons associated with equip- 
ment deliveries and construction progress tend to decrease 
in relative importance as the size of the deviation increases 





Grand total 
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Other reasons 


The primary significance of the answers shown in section 
11— listing mostly is that they point 
out some of the important reasons why many firms tend to 
give consistently low anticipations. — It be noted. for 
example, that in section I there are about twice as many 


noneconomic factors 


Lay 


‘Companies Classified According to 
Reasons for Deviations From 
Planned Investment, 1955 


Manufacturers spending more than anticipated 


100— 


Manufacturers spending less than anticipated 
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Asset-size 
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U. S. Deportment of 
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firms that exceeded plans as fell short, wh ‘reas inh section 1] 
the ratio is about four to one. 

Very high ratios of firms spending more than 
found in the 
“mergers,” and 


anticipated 
CXPee ted 
“incomplete antic- 


Hs against less are categories “ul 
machinery breakdowns,” 
ipations.”’ The first group also includes a small amount of 
accidental damage to capital attributable to nat 


al disaste! s. 


Incomplete anticipations 

The category “incomplete anticipations’’—about one-sixth 
of the firms in section 1] applies to those eases in which the 
firm supplied nh al ticipation based exclusively on conumil 
ments or orders outstanding, or on management approvals 
having made 
approvals lt 
firm sent in preliminary fi 


outstanding, without 
subsequent orders or 
Which thie 


up al budeet lol the veal havc been 


cases In which the firm was on a fiseal 4 
latter vear fell out 


part Ob thre calendar 


Routine errors 


One-fourth of the firms classified in sect 


the category labeled “routine over- o1 
This embraces examples of companies tl 
they did not practice capital budgetis 
adeqtat lor providing an antic 
supply Within wice 
I 


Sometimes a firm classified here bude: 


basis 
anticipations only 


asa “nominal amount” for replac elhet 
és during thi 


“ONCOSSE a’ to 


tures as the “need arose 
shows the lowest ratio ol 
section I] answers 

The “all other” 
in Which it was clear that the decision 
had an economic basis but that this basis was 


category includes a las ol cises 
toalter thea ticipated 
investment 
hot related to unexpected changes my economic Conaditlons 
Often the respondent indicated that the decision was mad 
on the supplied through a special 
engineering study or test, the results of which were not 
available when the original witleipation Was supplied 
The category also includes other miscellaneous reasons, such 
as legal problems, that may have postponed or occasionally 


basis of information 


I quired il capital outlay. 


Deviations by size of firm 


It was demonstrated in the previously mentioned studies 
that programs of large firms came close to realization more 
often than those of smaller companies, and that whereas the 
former group was about equally divided between 
spending more and less than planned, there was a pronounced 
tendeney to exceed anticipations among the smaller com- 
panies. A further insight into these patterns 1s possible 
through an examination of table 2, which presents the surves 
results for three asset-size classes. 

Among firms answering in section [ and spending more 
than planned, the proportion of reasons related to higher 
sales and earnings decreases as size of firm increases, dropping 
from just over two-thirds of the firms in the smallest asset- 


1 
those 
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Anticipations, 1955. by Assets 


Table 2.—Distribution of Manufacturing Firms According to Reasons for Changes from Lnavestment 


Changes from expectations in 


Total section 


st compan ol this ‘tor ap! 


) mere pronounced among fir and large firms 
I: they fall from 50 percent of the — of firms whos ling fe expectation 
» percent of the largest. clement shows a n relative importat 


aT 
smallest compar va 

ries and construction progress we of firm sm 
exceeding plans; the relative impo ‘ms to tive-sixt! 


lable 3$.—Distribution of Manufacturing Firms According to Reasons for Changes from Investment Antic ipations. by Seale of Investment 


Changes from expectation in 


Total Section I 


Other explanatory factors 
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eries and construction progress is the single most important 
factor, and its u portance inereases with size ol program 
Although thy data are quite limited. the above conclusion 
with respect to scale of Investment appears to hold whet 
size of firm is held constant Similarly, when seale of 0 
investment is held constant, the smallest firms are most 
sensitive to ehar son earnings and sales, while equipment 





deliveries and construc tion progress assume more importance 


with the lar 
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the realization of investment expectations: the sales antici- 







pation forms the basis of expectations with re spect to near- 
term profits and production requirements and also indicates 
how the firm views its longer-range prospects. 






legregate relationships 






For manufacturing as a whole there is a high positive 
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deviations caused sales 
expectations 
in motion working in the direction of making actual outlays 


With exceeding expectations, 


by departures from and profits 
In the rapid upturn of 1955, forces were set 


exceed anticipations sales 


programs for new capacity and re plac ments were increased. 


Sut the increased demand for new investment goods put a 
in capital-goods 
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1949, 


Incentive 


An opposite situation prevailed in With sales and 
profits falling below expectations, the to 
FTramis Was increased, as indieated by the hi rly proportion ol 
firms which checked this factor in 1949 and also reduced 
programs. But this decreased demand 
made possible faster construction progress and equipment 
deliveries for other programs, as evidenced by th 
portion of supply reasons adduced bv firms that exceeded 
plans in 1949. Undoubtedly the 1949 exy nee reflected 
some easing of the early postwar shortages but there can be 
little doubt that it reflected more than simply the unusual 
supply situation associated with that period 
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New Reeord in Foreign Travel 


Pattern Shifts but Uptrend Continues 


is 
Expexpitures by Americans for foreign travel 
amounted to SIS billion in 1956, an increase of 12's percent 
The relative increase was some- 
the 2 


ove! the preceding year 
in 1955, but in dollar terms the rise in 
Last vear’s percentage advance 


What less that 
vears was about the same 
in foreign travel expenditures was about twice that in dis- 
posable personal income. Foreign travel is among those 
consumer expe nditures which have shown an exceptionally 
large expansion in the postwar period 

This growth is one facet of the gradual rise in thestandard 
of living in the United States, a feature of which has been 
the use of a laree I proportion of constmer incomes for recrea- 
tional and related purposes. The domestic travel industry 
also has experienced a boom since the wartime restrictions 
were lifted 

During the first quarter of this vear 
foreign travel outlays after allowing for seasonal 
influences declined. However, the number of passport appli- 
cations so far this vear indieate that the rising trend will 
continue for the vear as a whole 

The trend of foreign travel in the postwar vears follows 


as a result of the 


SUueZ Crisis 


Millions of doll 
< paid 
Foreign 
Yeu expendi To To Total 
tures foreign United 
Carriers States 
Carriers 
147 573 55 SS 716 
1a50 754 145 123 1, 022 
1953 20 7a LOS 1, 306 
1O54 1, 009 183 209 1.40] 
1955 1, 153 201 258 1,612 
1056 L. 375 238 301 1,514 


Dollar income of foreign countries from United States 
travelers of $1.5 billion— the fares collected by their ship 
and plane operators and the goods and services purchased 
represents a larger sum than the amounts spent 
abroad for coffee or petroleum, our two largest import items 
Travel accounted for 7's percent of our total outlays for im- 
In the case of Western Europe 
and nearby Canada and Mexico, this percentage was higher 


abroad 


ports ol goods and services, 


NOTE MRS. SASSCER IS A MEMBER OF THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS, 


Travel is not only a large item of United States foreign 
expenditures, but also figures prominently in our receipts 
from abroad. Purchases by foreign visitors in the United 
States, including fares paid by them to United States car- 
riers, were about 8770 million in 1956. For comparison, this 
was a larger amount than we received in that vear from such 
major exports as cotton or electrical machinery and apparatus 
and about as high as exports of passenger cars and trucks 


Travel pattern changes 


Most of the $200 million increase in 1956 expenditures on 
foreign travel went overseas. Expenditures in Canada and 
Mexico, which amounted to nearly S600 million in 1956, rose 
$34 million, or about 6 percent. A large part of these ex- 
penditures are made in border areas on relatively short trips, 
and do not respond to rising incomes so markedly 
overseas travel 


as does 


Fable 1.—Estimated Expenditures of United States Residents on 
Foreign Travel 1955-56 ! 





MI 
‘ 
Total 1,612 1,14 
Transportation 159 uy 
Foreign flag carrie 2 ots 
United States fla irriet 258 wl 
Expenditures abroad 1,153 1,275 
Cana 
Mexic 2 
I il ‘ on 
4 ‘ 
. Re 
s ] 
s s 
; 4 
TT 
is » 
s. , 
| 
, » Is 
( \ i 107 lad 
1, ~ rs 
l ; . 
Central America 
South America 
Other oversea $3 44 
Japan lt 2 
H Kong s 
Philipy Ish 4 
. Excludes travel by military personnel and other Government employees stations 
ibroad, their dependents and | S. citizens residing abroa neludes shore expenditures 
cruise travelers; passenger fares exclude fares paid by ¢ grant alic 
* Revised 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Busine Economics, expenditure ¢ 
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Murope and th i ' d arly Fable 3.—Numbers of United States Residents Traveling in Europe 
> e 4) by Means of Transportation, 1956 by Quarte: 

$43 million of tt rise, Ul : i . : 
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Seasonal vartations in travel 
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The relative decline of the third quarter peak coincided result that average expenditures thre fourtl quarter 
. polis 
vith a relative rise of second quarter expenditures betwee increased more than those in the spring quarter | 
1951 and 1953 and of fourth quarter expenditures ino the relatively lower pri is suggested by lower per diem 
xpenditure ~ Iso ¢ oul it ‘) ( 
Fable t.—Average Travel Expenditures of Laited States Residents the fourth quarter to rise more than in the second 
in Kurope and the Mediterranean Area, 1952, 1954, and 1956, by While the nal pea -» oT , | +) } 
: le e seusonal peal l ) el ‘ ‘ 
Quarter , : I, 
! \ broad mi ot Lhoss i Coa }) ‘tt rs ve 
TT ) mor prone a The ( ( it I }o« ik | Vie 
| 7 | rs e 1952 | ! rst qual 
t nited States residents if i rel i\ rhesdaal 
| ! ( ! ‘ ( ) for i | 
. expend res | ‘ assed trom 32 perce 1 
; 44 " . 
Four , BRR of the annual totalin 1051 to 3S pet O56 llowevel 
eS . . this flow also broad ed out inte tk rth quart which 
Total a oe do - 
had 24 per ent of the total iF et ; iw S percent 
1952, Converse! expendit the spr and 
Native-born residents s sig eT b . a ' , . 
Fotal 935 1,00 1, 062 Travel expenditures in Mexico si to have developed 
| 1 quarter p la fo ( ‘ \ 
. SPs 4 Llow } Vi tt 20) al thin ions 
Foreign-born residents us not « ] nt al { ’ | ¢ ‘ hy " ar | 
Total is f { 
{ i el accounts tora | Ce po y] to | 
[ype of travel 
\ distributi ay ray le Ss to hu 1) DV purpose of the 
p and class of accommodaty ( nin table 7 
fol] ‘ ' oe a a % dite fe 
“ lable 6.—Average Per Diem I xpenditures of L nited States Residents 
Ure ! . a) Praveling in kurope and the Mediterranean Area, 1952. 19514, and 
TI ‘ mendes M6. whoavern ad SOOH5 Kurom 1956. by Quarter 
ned Ss } ly ~ $ broad j | { 
qua 1) ( 
Ame esice = laren { ( 
7 ) ire e | ont GO perce) j a United States residents 
ul per 
; ; \ ! 
‘ 
oft Ne , } ‘ 9 
Y | | wt i 
| | 
‘ ! ‘ ‘ _ ‘ hor t 
Total 
Pable 5.—Leneth of Stay of Lnited States Residents Traveling in 
furope and the Mediterranean Area, 1952, 1954, and 1956, by ' "Total 
Quarter 
tnited > ident 
1 
| 
Tota ' 
| 
Native-be exid 
I 
4 : . ‘ ‘ 
\ 14 ‘ ’ { restate I yin 
Kurope reported t yt e trip for combined rea- 
For ' ealdent ns of bu ~ ds pleasu They oceupied prin pally 
rotal “1 Gx 69 first class space ons sand tourist class on planes 
‘ on Travelers on visits to relatis for the most part hore 
born Americans—comprised 28 pereent of European travel 
ers in 1956. More of these travelers made the trip in tlre 
” Be REE s FORE Se summer quarter than at any othe month period of the 
' Department of Commerce, Office of Business I mies vear. Slightly more of those who traveled for family reasor 
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Table 7.—Numbers of United States Residents Traveling in Europe 
by Purpose of Trip and Means of Transportation, 1956, by Quarter! 


I} 


Total travelers 


Sea traveler 
U. S.-borr 
Foreign-borr 


Air travelers 
U. S.-born 
Foreign-bort 


First quarter 

Second quarter 
Vhird quarter 
Fourth quarter 


1, Data compiled 
Europe and the Medit 


Source: United Stat 
by Bureau of Foreign ¢ 


went by sea than by air. Among sea travelers they ae- 
counted for a relatively larger proportion than among plane 
passengers, 

Americans traveling for tourist 
other than family visits accounted for over half of all trav- 
elers to Europe. Three out of every four of these travelers 
went during the second and third quarters of the vear. More 
of them crossed the Atlantie by air than by sea. On planes 
and ships they used more tourist class space than first class 

A third of pleasure travelers to Europe used all-expense 


majority of persons on tours wer 


reasons or for pleasure 


conducted tours The 
born in the United States and made thei transatlantic cross 
ing by ship rather than by plane in 1956. These travelers 
Tour 


l 
showed 2 slight pre ference for travel On planes In 1955 
travelers used for the most part tourist class on planes and 


occupied cabin and tourist class space on ships 


Table 8.—Numbers and Expenditures of United States-born and 
Foreign-born United States Residents Traveling in Europe and 
the Mediterranean Area, 1955 and Selected Countries 1956! 


Europe and Mediterra- 
nean, 
Total 
Sen 
Air 


1956 


Europe and Mediterra- 
nean, 
Total 


Benelux 
Crerman 
Austria 
Switzerland 
Italy 


Spain 


1. Exeludes number 
employee ioned 


includes the expendit 


Sources: United St 
ture estimates ba 


United States Dey 
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Foreign visitors in the United States 


Expenditures by foreign visitors to the United States have 
risen consistently over the last S vears, with the increase in 
1956 exeeeding the average annual rise. Expenditures of 
visitors from Canada and Mexieo had the largest relative 
rise and accounted in 1956 for about three-fourths of total 
foreign travel receipts by the United States 

In 1956, Canadian travel spending in the United 
at $390 million, was double the 1950 figure and seven times 
The recent movement reflects 
mainly an inerease in long-term visits, which account for 
about 85 pereent of Canadian spending here Average per 
trip expenditures have risen moderately since 1950, with the 
advance in prices in the United States being partly offset by 
the increasingly favorable exchange rate of the Canadian 
dollar. 

Travel between the United States and Canada resulted in 
a net to the United States of $74 million in 1956 Canadian 


states, 


the average of the 1930's 


Pable 9.—Numbers and Expenditures of Residents of Foreign Coun- 
tries Traveling in the Unites States, 1955-56 


Travelers residin: in all foreign countries 


a countries 


expt nditures in this COUNLES have exceeded United States 
spending in Canada since 1952. Although the population 
of the United States is more than 10 times that of Canada, 
about the same number of residents of each country visited 
the other in 1956. However, the expenditure of 
Canadians here is higher, reflecting the relatively greater dis- 
tances covered by Canadians traveling in the United States 
In Canada the large population centers are located relative ly 
close to the border. According to a spec ial surve \ of travel 
covering the first quarter of 1955 made 1 the Dominion 
Jureau of Statistics, about 25 percent of Canadian travelers 
reported visits to Florida and over 7 percent to California 
Receipts from Mexican travelers reached a record § 
million in 1956. Expenditures by Mexican visitors to the 
interior of the United States account for only 
cent of total travel receipts from Mexico, the remainder rep- 
resenting expenditures of Mexicans in United States border 


average 


about 10 per- 


towns. 
Travel in the United States by residents of other 
stable 


Latin 
American countries has been relatively 1954, 
For the last 2 vears average 
declined slowly while the 


since 
after 8 vears of steady Inerease. 
expenditures of travelers have 
numbers of travelers have leveled of] 

Muropean visitors increased 10 pereent 


Expenditures by 
for the 2 preceding 


over 1955. a somewhat lesser ris thar 
vears. However, the increase in the numbers of European 
travelers has been offset by a lower average « x pt nditure 
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Exports Up but Decline in F oreign Reserves Extended 





i 
Expr IRTS of goods and services increased to a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $26.9 billion in the first quarter of 
1957 from $24.9 billion in the preceding quarter, continuing 
a nearly uninterrupted upward trend which started early in 
1954. Foreign business has provided a major stimulus to 
domestic production so far this vear, a period in which 
expansion in this and other areas of rising demands have 
more than offset some contracting tendencies elsewhere in 
the eCcOnOMys 

The rise in exports was particularly strong in hard goods, 
ineluding iron and steel products, machinery and vehicles, 
in petroleum products and in agricultural products. 

The rise in United States receipts from abroad exceeded 
that in foreign receipts from this country, so that the deficit 
in foreign countries’ balance of paviments with the United 
States which had developed in the last quarter of 1956 
increased \s a result, foreign countries and international 
institutions drew down their gold and liquid dollar assets by 
more than $500 million. 

During the last 5 months of 1956 net payments to the 
United States were about S300 million. This return flow of 
SSOO million during the past two quarters offset the net pay- 
ments by the United States during the preceding 6 months. 


Foreign gold and dollar assets decline 


ecline in gold and dollar assets held by foreign coun- 
international institutions followed a continuous 
from the second quarter of 1952 
during which these foreign 
billion as a result of trans- 

This expansion permitted 


The ¢ 
tries and 
gain over a 44-vear period 
to the third quarter of 1956 
holdings increased by about $745 
actions with the United States. 
a substantial liberalization and growth of world trade. Ex- 
ports of United States goods and services increased from 
1952 to 1956 by 85.4 billion to $25.5 billion. 

Up to the end of the first quarter of this vear the drop in 
foreign reserves had not affected the rise in United States 
One of the reasons was that 


exports of goods and services. 
nh some countries the previous rise in reserves was sufficient 
to permit a temporary excess of their expenditures over cur- 
rent receipts. At least equally as important, however, ts 
the assistance extended in recent months by the International 
Monetary Fund in supplementing foreign reserves. 

In the last quarter of 1956 and the first quarter of 1957, 
the Fund provided about $800 million of dollar exchange to 
countries, more than in any previous 6-month 
period. In addition, it made stand-by arrangements against 
Which more than SL billion were still available at the end 
of March 
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Foreign reserves and the resources of the Fund thus became 
much more important than they had been in the past in 
assisting foreign countries to meet temporary emergencies. 
This also benefits United States exporters by dampening 
fluctuations in foreign demand 

Larger gold and dollar reserves at the disposal of foreign 
countries can also extend the period of adjustment in the 
case of a more basie disequilibrium in their international 
transactions, but other actions must ultimately be taken to 
bring the international dollar flow into better balance 

During the first quarter, Franee alone accounted for S200 
million of the decline in foreign gold and dollar holdings (in- 
cluding the amounts transferred from the Monetary Fund 
and Japan for $124 million. The United Kingdom continued 
to lose gold and dollars during the early part of the first 
quarter, but its gold and dollar position appears to have 
improved during February and March 

Other countries which paid out major amounts in gold 
and dollars to balance their foreign transactions included 
Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands, India, Indonesia, and 
Mexico. However, countries, including Germany, 
continued to receive gold and dollars which were added to 
their reserves. The countries which had large gold and 
particularly France, Japan, Italy, and India, 
most of the rise in’ United States 


some 


dollar losses, 
accounted also for 
exports during the first quarter of this veat 


Table 1.—t nited States Balance of Payments Seasonally Adjusted 
(Exeluding Military Grant-Aid)—By Quarters 1956 and First 
Quarter 1957 


United States payments, total 6,11 6,170 ' on) 6, 682 6,8 
Merchat , ‘ ‘ ; 
Re 
(j t 
F . 
I ei s ' 
i I 
! | t . . 
United States receipts, total Al 5 6.179 ‘ 6.904 
Me 4,2 i 
Se ‘ 
Fore er 
State 
Errors and omissions (net receipts oN ii is4 1 ” 
Increase in foreign gold and liquid dollar assets 
through transactions with the United States ‘ 161 ile 4 i 
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—Balance of Payments of the United States, 


Exports of goods 
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Other goods 


Imports of 


Balance on goods 


Exeluding mil 


Excluding mi 


United States 
total 


Private 


Crovernme 


Foreign capital 


Gold sales [purchases ( 


Foreign capital and gold, total 
18 Errors and omissions and transfers of funds bet ween 


foreign areas [receipts by foreign i. net 
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Temporary factors important 


losses sugge relat vely disturb- 


Although thes 
the bal 


lance 


SPV ert 
ol thre 
payments to thie 
to temporary 


ances i SOME eountries 
losing reserves 
United States during COT) ths 
factors 

The closing ol tt and some of the Middl 
Eastern pipelines appear to have raised our oil exports by 
about S200 | quarter of 1957 abov 
the amount that normal. Wheat ex 
ports to Murope were higher than usual because of relatively 
summer in that area. Cotton exports 
foreign textile production, Cotton 
Importing countries increased during the current 
Seuson after having been time Ex- 
agricultural products may be expected 


' 
than 


meh | rise foreign 


} 
Was dali 
Suez Canal 


million during the first 
sidered 


may be cor 
low harvests last 
have grown faster thar 
stocks in 
drawn down for some 
ports of both of thes 
to decline again, but are likely to remain much higher 
they were before the reeent rise 

In thre 
is avatlable, 
last quarter of 1956) as 


machine tool industry eakdown 
speeded up nee the 
and ex 
have 


export Ipments 
eased 
may 


of other products 
{} 
i 


dom stl 


iness 
ceeded new foreign orders. Similar. situations 
created a temporary bulge 
The relatively large rise in the i 
term capital 
and the large amount of net receipts from unrecorded 
transactions mav reflect a temporary movement of capital 
to the United States motivated by the politi al de velopments 
following the closure of the Suez Canal and related adverse 
balance of payments developments in- certain 
These temporary. iner payments 
part of the 
Thev are not 
shift to the 
which 
the first 


In exports ( 


ow of foreign long- 


mainly through pure hases of private securi- 


foreign 
countries : in fore 
to the United States Mav account for a lure 
recent foreign defiert with the United States 
large enough, however, to explain the entire 
deficit from the relatively” high 
foreign countries had with the United States during 
nine months of last year 
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U. S. made higher payments abroad 


United States payments to foreign countries (including im- 
ports of goods and services, net private remittances, net 
Government nonmilitary grants and the net outflow of U.S. 
capital) in the first quarter of this year were the same as in 
the fourth quarter of last vear. As the initial quarter is a 
period of normal seasonal decline, seasonally corrected payv- 
ments rate of $27.4 billion from $26.7 
billion in the preceding quarter 

This rise, which more than compensated for the decline dur- 


rose to an annual 


Wig the previous quarter, Was due to three major changes 
a large increase in military expenditures abroad, in Govern- 
ment credits (mostly short-term), and in private remittances 
(mostly to Israel). Tourist expenditures declined somewhat 
after adyustments reduced travel to 
Kurope and the Mediterranean area following the Suez crisis 
Merchandise imports fell slightly after seasonal adjust- 
ments, although actual imports rose by about SSO) million. 
Coffee, sugar, and cocoa imports increased about $200 mil- 
lion, somewhat more than normally during this period of the 
vear, but the rise compensated for a more than seasonal de- 
With the major exception 
imports of most raw material and 
including newsprint, lumber, and 
Some raw materials, particularly 
were also affected by lower 


sensonal because ol 


cline during the preceding 
of wool and petroleum, 
semimanufactured goods, 
steel products, dropped 

rubber. coppel lead ana fille’, 
prices Despite the drop Wn imports, mventories of some of 
these commodities rose. Most 
lead, zine, copper, hewsprint, and lumber 


rquarter 


important among these are 
The weakness in 
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the demand for imported raw materials during the first 
quarter may be attributed to the lessened intensity of de- 
mand with the leveling olf of industrial production, and the 
decline in residential construction 
Purchases of manufactured goods from 
comparatively well Imports of foreign 
creased by $17 million and were more than twice those of a 
vear earlier. Machinery and electrical equipment remained 
at the relatively high volume reached at the end of last vear 
Imports of agricultural machinery rose less than usual from 
the fourth to the first quarter and were considerably smaller 
than a vear ago. Textile imports declined from the fourth 
quarter and were also smaller than in the first quarter of last 


abroad 


held ip 


automobiles in- 


Veaur 


Government expenditures up 


The rise in military expenditures interrupted the slow de- 
cline which set in after the middle of last vent It 
mainly from increased payments under offshore procurement 
contracts for military equipment for retransfer to 
NATO forces, and from higher outlays for Various 1 stalla- 
tions and services Nearly half of the rise was in 
to the United Kingdom, but substantial increases also oc- 
curred in France and lesser ones in Germany Military ex- 
penditures were thus an important factor in expanding 
dollar flow to some of the countries which wer 
by adverse balance ol pavinents developm hts 

Government capital transactions and grants 
transfers of military supplies and services under 
programs added about S630 million to foreign 
the first quarter, as compared with S560 million in the 
ceding quarter 

Holdings of foreign currencies 
acquired through the 
increased about $250 million, $100 million more than in the 
preceding quarter. Exports of agricultural products sold 
for foreign currencies $390 million during the 
quarter Of 1957 as compared with $310 million during the 
last quarter of 1956, but utilizations of such currencies for 
erants, long-term loans and various current expenditures 
declined from about $160 million to S140) mill Phe 
smaller use of foreign currencies is in part explaines the 
decline in grants during this period. 


rt sulted 
othr ! 
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miost 
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or claims on such curren 
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Our foreign investment continues large 


The outflow of private capital again made a major con 
tribution to the foreign dollar supply. The decline from 
the preceding quarter was not more than normal during 
this period of the vear, and the outflow was substantially 
larger than in the first quarter of any other postwar year 
Direct $140 million higher than a 
vear earlier with most of the increase in Latin America Qi] 
lease purchases in Venezuela are estimated to have been 
over $50 million, bringing the total since the middle of last 
vear to about $300 million, Further purchases will be made 
In subsequent periods 


investments were about 


A large bond issue by the International Bank also con- 
tributed to the rise in the capital outflow. 
though as large as a vear earlier, were somewhat smaller 


than in the fourth quarter 


Canadian issues, 


Rather significant was the quarter billion dollar outtlow 
of short-term capital. Ordinarily short-term capital move- 
ments decline from the fourth to the first quarter, but this 
vear the drop was relatively small. 

About $100 million of the short-term loans went to Kurope, 
including $56 million to the United Kingdom, $20 million to 
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Germany, and $15 million to Italy. Latin America received 
about $70 million, mainly Mexico, Argentina, and Colombia, 
and Japan about $40 million. With few exceptions the 
short-term funds went to countries which had balance of 
payments difficulties and thus reduced the needs for drawing 
on their reserves or lowering their foreign expenditures. 

These loans indicate the potentialities of United States 
private banks as a stabilizer in international monetary 
affairs, thus supplementing to an important degree the role 
of public institutions here and abroad, including the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund 


Balance with Europe changes most 


Comparing the first quarter of this vear with the cor- 
responding period a vear earlier, recorded receipts increased 
slightly more than payments in our transactions with Latin 
America, and our payments rose a little more in our exchanges 
with Canada. The balance of payments with the western 
hemisphere countries as a whole changed, therefore, rela- 
tively little 

The balance with the sterling area changed from net 
United States payvinents of about $320 million in the third 
quarter of 1956 (including the $176 million purchase of a 
sritish oil company by an American corporation) to net 
United States receipts of about SSO million in the fourth 
quarter, but swung back again in the first quarter of this 
vear to net United States payments of 855 million. 

The improvement for the sterling area during 1957 re- 
sulted from the large increase in military expenditures, and 
the large short-term credits by private United States banks 
mentioned before Also, repayments on United States 
Government loans were relatively small, while such repay- 
ments amounted to about SSO million in the fourth quarter 
of last vear However, exports of goods and services to the 
sterling area were $200 million higher than a year earlier 
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while United States imports of goods and services (other 
than military transactions) remained about the same and 
the outflow of United States capital other than short-term 
private funds) increased by less than $50 million 

The change from last vear was most pronounced in our 
transactions with continental Western Kurope In the first 
quarter of 1956 our transactions with that area resulted in 
net payments by the United States of about $145 million 
This vear we had net receipts of $325 million. 

The $470 million shift in our accounts with continental 
Kurope thus made up most of the change in our recorded 
transactions with foreign countries from net payments by the 
United States of $500 million a vear ago to net receipts of 
$100 million in the first quarter of this vear. United States 
payments to continental Europe rose during that year by 
about $100 million, or about er percent, which was slightly 
faster than the expansion in our domestic economy. Euro- 
pean payments to the United States, however, jumped 
from about $1,200 million to 31,770 million, or nearly 50 
percent, several times the relative rise in Muropean output. 
A large part of this rise as indicated above reflects temporarily 
increased requirements, but there are also more basic de- 
velopments which expanded European demands, and ul- 
timately led to higher imports from the United States 

Transactions with the non-sterling area countries in Asia 
also resulted in a considerable shift in the net dollar flow 
reducing net United States pavments from over $200 mil 
lion to less than S10 million Here too the reason for the 
shift was the faster rise of the purchases by these countries 
than of United States purchases, grants, and investments 
The rise in United States pavments was mainly due to a 
larger outflow of private United States capital. The faet 
that United States imports did not rise partly resulted from 
reduced shipments of oil from the Middle East, but, as u 
Kurope, the changes in our balance of pavinents with that 
area reflect mainly the rise im fereign demand 





















Rails and utilities strong 


Klectric and gas utilities investment was at a record sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate of $5%, billion in the first quarter; 
these industries now anticipate a capital expenditure rate of 
$6.4 billion in the third quarter, Both groups of utilities 
expect spending to rise over this period wath gas companies, 
chiefly 
advance than electric utilities 

Last vear railroads were somewhat hampered in’ their 
efforts to meet 1956 freight car programs in large part because 
of shortages in steel plate. As a result seasonally adjusted 
expenditures remained on a high plateau throughout the 
vear. The first quarter of 1957 saw a marked increase over 
the spending rates prevailing through 1956-—from $1.2 billion 
to SI4 billion -and an advance to $1.6 billion: has been 
scheduled for the third quarter of 1957 

Freight car installations have been showing a marked im- 
provement since late last vear and in the first four months 
of this vear were higher than they were in the first four 
months of any other vear since 1949. While unfilled orders 
have been going down somewhat they still represented twelve 
months of installations at the April rate. Outlays for road- 
way improvement are also expected to be higher than in 1956. 


gis transmission firms, anticipating a larger relative 





Rise in Capital Investment Continues 


(Contr ucd from page 3) 


Mixed trends in other nonmanufacturing 


Divergent movements are evident in the commercial and 
other group. After a record $2.6 billion outlay in 1956 the 
commun Cations industry increased its investment about one- 
fifth above this rate in the first quarter; in the second and 
third quarters the reported programs show some leveling on 
a seasonally adjusted basis. In trade, on the other hand, 
not much change is evident in reported plans; here expendi- 
tures are running below 1956 outlays 

The nonrail transportation group spent less on facilities 
in the first quarter than in the fourth quarter of last vear 
although expenditures are expected to rise in the second and 
The first quarter decline was due in large 


third quarters. 
There is some 


part to smaller deliveries to the 
evidence of a lowering of 1957 programs in this field but out 


airlines 


lavs are still running well in excess of last vear’s record. 
Planned expenditures of pipeline and water carriers remain 

strong. Investment by the mining industry continues fairly 

steady with a $1.3 billion rate scheduled in the second and 


third quarters, about the same as the rate in the previous 


6 months. 
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subgroup. 
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COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


rE 
} 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY & 


CONTRACT AWARDS 


4s tat 


NEW DWELLING UNITS 


ent of Lahor 


usands 


} 
di 
do 
do 
| 


Mensured by -wholesak 
or months but not reported 
be shown later 

i ( £ i new techniques f 
ucu ind Nov ver 1956, and January and May 1957 
Auvust, and October 1956 and January 1957 are for 5 we 
1946 to incorporate new seasonal factors, revisions for 


‘ iwarded in pri 
tary 1954—-Mareh 1955 will 


onwide coverage 


1u4e 








‘ - 
Neat) 


1957 


| 
March April | May 
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CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 


SOC kel 
we, 2 


Brick 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


REAL ESTATE 


Home puret 
All other pury 
New nonfarm me 
estimated total 


Nonfarm forecl 


Fire losses 
DOMESTIC TRADE 


ADVERTISING 


Cost of facilitic 
Automotive, it 
Drugs and toil 
Foods, soft drink 
Soaps, Cleanser 


moking 
All other 


Maga? 
Cost, tot 
Apparel and acce 
Automotive, incl 
Building materia 
Drugs and toiletr 
Foods, soft dri 
Beer, wine, liqu 


] 
Household equipn 
Household 
Industrial n 
Soaps, clear 
Smoking n 
All other 


firr 
ru 


Linage, total 


7 Data reported at t 


t Revised serie 
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DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
ADVERTISING— Continued 


th 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 





1 I en revised to exclude data for milk 
Ar i » tt . SURVEY 
*Correct nor ‘or combined department-store and mail-order sales (old series) shown in the 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and ” 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS pI 1 1 August 


Septem 
ber 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 


RETAIL TRADE-— Continued 


All retail store 
Estimated ins 

Unadjusted, tot 
Durable-vo 


Nondurabl 


} 


Seasonally adju 

Durable-good 
Automotive 
Furniture ar 
Lumber, build 

Nondurable 
Apparel 
Food grout 
General-n 


Firms with 11 
Estimate 


Shoe store 


Drug and proprie 
Fatir i 1 Ir T 
Furniture, hor 
General merchand 
Departmer t store 
Dry-goods, other 


Variety 


Grocery 


Furniture, hor 


General-mert 
Departn 
Dry 


Variety stores 
Grocery stor 
Lumber, buildi 
Tire, battery, acces 


Department 
Accounts recei 
Charge account 
Installment ace 
Ratio of collection 
Charge accounts 
Installment ace 
Sales by type of | 
Cash sales 
Aer 


Cc} ut 
Installment sale 
Sales, unadjusted, 


Athinta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
St. Louis 
San Francise 


Sales, seasonally adjusts 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas 


Kansas City 


Minneapelis 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
uis 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of Septen 
BUSINESS STATISTICS April May u Pa — 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 


RETAIL TRADE-~ Continued 


tinned 


iof 
1orr 


mpanic 
mery Ward & Co . 
Roebuck & Co 280,424 317, 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
. total 
nent 


hime 


9. 900 10 ’ 10, 060 
3 hi) 
iblishments 560 
ited (unadj.), total 
tablishments 
establishment 





IYMENT AND POPU 


POPULATION 
nental United States 
d Force yverseas 
EMPLOYMENT 

population, estimated number 1 


total thousand 


Armed Forces 
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Continued 


EMPLOYMENT 


PAYROLLS 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Average week] 
Labor): 
Allin 
A verag 

Durable-go« 
A veragce 
Ordnanes 
Lumber 


inufacturin 


1 


Sawmill 
Furnit 


trar 
1 


ec inery, 
M acl inery xe 


Revised 
in December 
tSee note n 
*New series 
lum wage rate 


n 


1955 edition 


and 


0 
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LABOR CONDITIONS— Continued 
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Chemicals and 


Industrial orga 


duets of petr 


Pre 
Petroleum re i 
Rubber products 
lire inner ft 


ind leat! 


ind 


Leather 


Footwear (excey 
Nonmanufacturing i 
M ining 
Metal 
Anthracite 
Bituminous ex 
Crude-petrole 
Petroleum 


Nonmetallic 
Contract cons 
Nonbuilding 
Building 
Transportation 
cal railways 
te 
Pele ITAy t 
ind elect 
Wholesale 
W holes: 
Retail trade (exe 


ind 


(ius 


General-merct 
Food and liquor 
Automotive and 
Finance, insurane 
Banks 
Service ane 
Laundries 
Cleaning 
Re 
tser 


> Includes 


vised 
rote marked ** 
data for 
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} Septer i 
BUSINESS STATISTICS PLEID-) October 


July August her 


SMPLOYMIENT AND POPU LATION—Continued 


WAGES~ Continued 


1 = Denar 


do 


Ning mill 

dollar 
refining of nonferrous 
dollars 
except ordnance, ma 
t) dollars 

do 
do 
do 


do 
lo 


s prod 
pro 


marrving 


do 


do 


le do 

except eating and drinking places) ¢ 

dollars 
’ 


lise stores do 


r stores do 

recessor ik lealers do 
neous 

do 

do 

ing plants do 


wage rates (ENR):§ 
Dor dol. per hr 

do 
thout board or ym (quarterly 
dol. per hr 


classI) lo 





irs a week No adju 


shown liter 
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FINANCE 


BANKING 





CONSUMER CREDIT t 


(Short- and Intermediate-term 
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FINANCE—Continued 


CONSUMER CREDIT? Continued 
Short- and Intermediate-term 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
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LIFE INS URANCE 


Institute of Lif 1 
Asset sll T 


Bonds (book 


U.S. Governr 
tate, count 
Publie utility 
Railroad (1 
Industrial and 1 


Stock hook 1 fore 
Preferred 
Common 

Mort loa 
Nonfarr 
Real estate 
Policy loans 
Cast 
Other assets 
Life Insurance Agen 
Insurance written (1 , 
Value, estimated total 
Group and whol le 
Industrial 
Ordinary tota 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Fast North Cer 
West North Cer 
South Atlantic 
Fa t Sornth  @ ‘ 
West South Ce 
Mountain 
Pacifie 
Institute of Life Ir 
Payments to polic 
mated tot 
Death benefit 
Matured endown 
Disability payne 
Annuity payme 
Surrender value 
dividend 


tal 


Annuities 
Group 
Industrial 
Ordinary 


MONETARY STATISTICS 


Gold and silver 
Gold 
Monetary stock. 
Net release from earr 
Exports 
Imports 
Production, reporte 
Africa 
Canada 
United States 
Silver 
Exports 
Imports 
Price at New York 
Production 
Canada 
M exies 
United States 
Money supply (end 
Curreney in ciren 
Deposits and curr 
Foreign banks 


US Governn 


Depo 
Dema 
Time dey 
Curreney ou 
Turnover of 
U_S. Gov 
New York 
6 other centers 


337 other reportin 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY 


Manufacturing cory 
Net profit after taxe 
Food and kindre 
Textile mill prod 
Lumber and w 


od 


Paper and allied prodt 
r Revised > Pre 
Revisions for 
1952 in the April 195¢ 
§ Or increase in ¢ 
q The term “adjust 
WIncludes Boston, PI 
TData be nnit vit 


| 


Apr 
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FINANCE—Continued 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS—Continued 
orporath tinued 
er taxes—Continued 

ind allied products mil. of dol 
refir ing do 

ind glass products a 

nferrous metal do 

ind steel ie 
metal produets (except ordnance, 
1 transport. equip mil. of dol 

nt electrical iy 

ae 
nt (except motor vehicles, 
mil. of dol 

do 


inufacturing industries do 


ill industries 
profit ifter taxes (Fed 
mil 
and s 


cos, (see pp. S 


SECURITIES ISSUED 


ial Chronicle 
type of eecurityv, total (new 
ling mil. of dol 


te 
Commission: t 
nceeds, total 


ranctal 


tal 
vernment 
wcnrity issnes 


roceeds. total 


uses of proceeds 
nev. total 


SECURITY MARKETS 


Brokers’ Balances (N.Y. S. E. Members 
Carrying Margin Accounts) 


rporatior 


railroad (Al+i 








‘ 


~ 


\ 
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through 1954 and 


nless otherwise stated, statistics 
the 1955 edition of 


descriptive notes are shown in 
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FINANCE—Continued 


SECURITY MARKETS~— Continued 


Bonds— Continued 


Market value, 
Number of 


’ Revised 
§ Sales an 


listed bond 


" 
+ Revised s 
ive r 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS QUARTERLY 


tot 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 


FOREIGN TRADE Continued 


Value Continued 


By principal ee 
Agricultural pr 
Cotton, un 
Fruits, \ 
Grain 
Packir 


1S6 
ind manu 


Nonagricultural produ 


Automobiles, | 


Iron and steel-mill 7 


Machinery 
Agricultural 
Tractors, parts, and accessories 
Electrical 
Metalworking§ 

Other industrial 


-etroleum and produets 
1 
Textiles and manufactures 


General imports, total 
tv veographie regions 
Africa 
Asia and Oceania 
Europe 
Northern North America 
Southern North America 
South America 
By leading countries 
Afrien 
Freypt 
Union of South Africa 
Asin and Oceania 
Australia, including New 
British Malaya 
China, including Manchurt 
India and Pakistan 
Japan 
Indonesia 
Republic of the Phil 
Europe 
France 
Fast Germany 
West Germany 
Italy 
Union of Soviet Soctalist Rep 
United Kingdom 
North and South America 
Canada 
Latin American Repub! 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Venezuela 


Imports for consumption, total 
By economic classes 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuffs 
Manufactured foodstuffs ar 
Semimanufactures 
Finished manufactnre 
By principal commoditie 
Agricultural product 
Cocoa or cacao beat 
Coffee 
Hides and skir 
Rubber, crude, in 
Sugar 
Wool and mohair, unn 


Nonagricultural product 
Furs and manufactur 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and manufactures, tot 
l f 121,01 f 122, 581 i l l 5 35, 7 15,1 136, 54 
Copper, incl. ore and n if: res 07 A 7 1s 3 1 45. OOS 
Tin, including ore 1 2, 95 12 1] l 1, 5s ) 5, 56 14, 548 
Paper base stocks I 20, O87 x 4 2 $1, 9 7,7 32, 22 28, : 25, 506 
Newsprint 1 3, Si l 7,1 7 56, GIS 
Petroleum and products Hh, 15] l ), 145 4,772 4,17 121, 4% 108, 021 





will be shown later § See si 
ire not entirely comparable with ¢ r montl 
neluded with finished manufactures iffective with the October 1956 SURVEY, priv 


r Revised. » Preliminary 

Data for January-June 1956 are 

Y Data for semimanufacture porter “Sty tegory, type 1” are 
products are Included under mat r than under finished manufactures, where they had been reported through 1955 

@Includes data not shown separately 

§Excludes “special category, type 1"’ exports. 


ufactured foodstuffs rathe 


June 


1957 
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. } , Senten 
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TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


TRANSPORTATION 


Airlines 


Express Operations 


thous. of dol 30.094 


1) 664 
Local Transit Lines 


rate 


Large Motor Carriers (Intercity) 


arriers of propert juarterly te 
of rem 


? carriers 
total 


lass I (quarterly totals 
irriers 


total 
carried 


Clase I Ratlwaye 
4.A.R 7 


mil. of dol 
do 
do 
do 

and equipment rents 
mil. of dol 
y income do 


j 
do 


mil. of ton-miles 
ile cents 


i 1 mile, revenue millions 
Waterway Traffic 
foreign trade 
thous. of net tons 
do 
do 


3, A7e 


thous. of long tons 3,874 4,045 7 
1, 137 1, 048 


tates vessels. do 1, OS9 


January 1955, data include local service operations of one carrier © Kevisions for Jan 
nning Ist quarter 1955 cover large motor carriers having annu il operating rever 
January 1956, data cover the revised I, C. C. list of class I railroads; i. e., car 
ember, and December 1956 and March 1957 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks. 

4), $70. 300.000 


iary- December 1954 are 


avail 
ues of $1,000,000 or above 


rs having annual operating revenues of $3,000,000 
2 Includes data not shown s 





or more 
parate 


y 


ol 


1 


t 


ASLs 


$1,000,000 


w 


more 
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rwise stated, statistics through 1954 and 1356 _ 
tes are shown in the 19 edition of } oy 
STATISTICS ‘ ) ! 
. . ‘ 7 >” , . ‘ 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
FERTILIZERS 
| 
- | 
f } | 
¢ ‘ 4 | 
2 1 | 
| 
r s . 147 4 ‘ | 
2 14 
p - | 
MISCELLANEOUS 
+} at ‘ g 
! { . ‘ 
7 &4.98 g s Ss RS 84 - = | 
' , 4 
i 24 V7 $44 3. GS 3. 71 s i . 
—_ | 
LS, OILSEEDS, AND BYPRODUCTS 
al | 
| 
«? ‘ 1 7 10, 20K 
' +} , 14 . ‘ 
H Ts s ? ‘ 2 3 | ‘ 
7? ‘ ; . 11 | 
f ' , & S 
’ | . 
| 
; ‘ - - 
» ~ - ‘ ‘ ” 
+ 7 ; | 
679 - - 9 ‘ . s] nN e 
let 
lof! nm 1% 4] 7 8 $07 ao . 
¢ lo { f { i 44s 624 ‘ | ‘ 
| 
do 609 ’ > 47 $s “4 
$3 ly & ms } is 4 | $ | : 
t aL 98, HST Wi, 478 119 1 , 1, 378 . s 
, . $4] 14,8 { is { | 
a = mae tet “ - r . 
bh] kk H12 pa! {7 7 42 7 124 . . | . 
| 
Sn a wt fy of, TOS 4 O14 ‘ 25, 8 2 ri 3 i 7 2 } ‘ 
1 21, 444 $57 » % l “ x . 
lo 18, 629 20, 105 22 7, 474 3 3H, TS . . 
7 - ‘ 7 
thous. of I! oar » 247 1 S188 % 4 R ‘ ‘ 
do 2 478 6 ON j “ % ‘ — 
jews - 2 
; 
do 2. 427 AS 1S Fi, 44,2 2.414 i; 1 . 
do a9 44.049 25s iy ry ; ; s 1] ~ ‘ . 
lo “1 53.157 ’ ‘ ( s H1.7 ‘ e 4] . s 
$ le 1 ‘ 14. 388 ” 13.4% 6 a | ‘ ‘ 
} i . Qs ] s 
peta ; — 1a . 108 
hort t 7 S| 123,11 74 t ‘ 85,222 | 24 sani. 4 ‘ ‘| ss 2.4 
d ont? lo S 3s] 245, T3¢ 214. St S7 ~S 14 sI4 ov) STA] ‘ 
tl vf It 136, 27 1,144 M4, 412 13.4 S108  165,4 24 ' 229 > 
t do 23, 785 74, 437 8, 162 4 2 ‘ mi, 2 147 iS s 
do S100 112, 797 "2 OAT 46 47. 268 8, 422 ~ { ~ sis P 
f. rvi do 114, 480 125, 619 ( Oss S4. JUS 14, Ga la l 2 1 s , 
do 19,034 21, 70 17, 125 13, Ut 17, 671 474 28,82 
wot st mil. of It 41/ wt t2N 244 Is 15s 107 2) ~S ms . 
drur a. e dol, per It 224 225 21 lv 1m 20 20s 20S 2 
® Prelit 
ented North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. Al ' \ Lo xvas, Okla \ m V 
ws as f ow hou hort t ) 1956 January M } 27 \ , Jun $2 1 sont ber “) fletoly I> 195 MI . 
for t exports and imports include data not shown separat Re f June 19 Jar 1M f : 
lard $-20. Figures prior to 145! tallow ot shown int 1955 BUSINE STATISTICS) will apr l 
le tall lude tit i f t le tallow, includ 
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FATS, OILS, ETC Continued 


PAINTS, VARNISH, AND LACOUER 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 


losin n “st 


ethylene 


Re 

Polyester resins 
Pol 

‘ 


liscellaneou 


ELECTRIC POWER 
Production 
Electric utilities, tot 


By waterpower 


ly 
ne 


producers 
Industrial establishr 
By fuels 
By waterpower 
Sales to ultimate c 
stitute), 
‘ommercial and 
ill light ar 
Large light an 


Railways and railro 
Residential or domest 
Rural (distinet rural rate 
Street and highway lig 
Other public thoritic 
Interdepartmental 
fevenue from sales to 
Electric Institute 
* Revised P Prelit 
tRevisions will be st 
February 1056 
* Beginning Janua 
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ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS 

















June 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and 

descriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 

BUSINESS STATISTICS Apr 








FOODSTLEES AND TOBACCO 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


4 vinertes 


DATRY PRODUCTS 


11, 275 tun ) 
176, 500 76, Bu 4K *® 000 
11, 437 
125. 680 


lo 3, 951 
uman food do 26, 127 
iry milk solids (human 
tol. per Ib. 153 
for the Ist and 2d quarters of 1934 and are available upon request 
‘ nd for the periods specified are available n pen request us follows 
i \l in), evap milk, and nonfat dry milk solids, January 1953 ptember 195 
ry 1951-December 1055, 
2? Data beginning July 1956 exclude prod 
§ Data 1 rmouth and apéritif wit 
*New ser repre ting \ “ 





19 lo include data not shown separate 
rerages, July-November 1954 and July 
id mil ldry wl 


Alcoholic he 
lensed ' 


DDecem 
| ind dry k, January 1Y54-sey] 


uetion of wines and vermeuth; for July 1965-June 1986, such production totaled 183,000 gallons 
es other than vermouth 
price received by farmers for 


ill milk sold at wholesale to plants and dealers; data prior to January 1955 will be 
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Unless other wise atistics throug! 
descriptive note wn in the 1955 ed 


BUSINESS S!I 


FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO— ‘ontinued 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 





own steel woode! 1s; such data are! 
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FOODSTUFFS 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS Continued 


1 It 


Kansas City do 


LIVESTOCK 





MEATS 





POULTRY AND EGGS 





vember 1956 SURVEY 
ibove): Flour—Januar) 
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FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 


TOBACCO 





LEATHER AND PRODUCTS 


HIDES AND SKINS 


LEATHER 
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LEATHER MANUFACTURES 


LUVIBER AND MANUFACTURES 


LUMBER- ALL TYPES 


Manufacturers As 


tration yar 





t* 


roductst 


SOFTWOODS 
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LUMBER AND 


PLYWOOD 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES 


TRON AND STEEL 


Pig tron and Tron Manufactures 


Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


N Reg net 
furnaces \l 
now more a 
(except tl 
487,300: June 
$ For 1957, per 
NOTE FOR s 


products); rail 








June 
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IRON AND STEEL Continued 


Steel, Manufactured Product Continued 


NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS* 
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VIETALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 


HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT ELECTRIC 


tors and convect 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of montt 
Oj) burners 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of mor 
ind rang¢ 
hipments, total 
‘oal and wood 
jas (inel. bungal 
Kerosene, gasoline, 


Stoves, domestic heatir 
Coal and wood 
Ga 
Kerosene, gasoline, ane 
Warm-air furnaces 
hipments, tot 


Solid fuel 


Water heater 


MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


Insulating 
Insulating 1 


Vuleaniz 
Consun 


Steel con 





PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS 


Anthracite 
Productiont 


Stocks in producer 


Fxports 
Pr 
Retail, composite 
Wholesale, chestnut, f 
r Revised » Prelit 
Beginning J 
percent of those for 
*New series Data f 
of the Federal Reserve Syste 
Data cover on 
reflecting adjustment 
bir 


June 


1957 





1957 


June 
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do 


dol. per short tor 
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dol. per bbl 


of bh 


do 


thous 


do 
do 


New York Har 
dol 


hor 


rough January 


lw 


il 
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Septem 


her October 


August 


AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


SST 


48. 400 


2, #45 


1, 343 


109 


) 
oo 


11,044 
S.714 
35, 667 


313 
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